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THE WORKINGS OF THE. ALMIGHTY AMONG THE NATIONS. 


A believer in the mission of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, and his succes- 
wor, President Young, looking forward 
with unwavering confidence to the 
fulfilment of the word of the Lord 
through them, can find matter for pro- 
itable contemplation in viewing the 
present condition of the world.. Here 
n the quiet vales of Utah, uninflu- 
enced by partisan feelings, he can 

lmly view the contest now raging be- 
tween the various political parties of 
ris Own country in their almost frantic 
efforts to gain the ascendency; and 
also the mighty movements of a politi- 
tal and social character among other 
nations, and feel interest therein, only, 
0 far as he recognizes in those move- 
ments the workings of Omnipotence 
3 the advancement and triumph of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth. 

-d the faithful Latter-day Saint, the 
“orgie and inevitable triumph of 

t kingdom is no matter of mere 
peculation, but one of absolute cer- 
“inty; and in all the great move- 
nents now afoot among the nations, 


On, 


whether of America, Europe, or Asia, — 

he recognizes the workings of an over- 

ruling providence with this great end | 

enthe el wasTrev 

Joseph Smith os 

of the Almighty was to the effect that 

it should be preached to every nation 

and people before His judgments 

should overtake them as nations or as 

peoples. The labors of the Elders of 

this church have been arduous and in- 

defatigable for the spread of this gos- _ 
but their efforts have been con- 


fined almost exclusively, and of neces- 
sity to the people of the United States, = 


Great Britain, and a very few of 
less despotic nations of Euro 


rejected the 


have been sent unto them. 
that a few thousands of the ; 


peoploim 
those nations have receivedandobeyed 


the truth, and have realized the { 
as nations | 


mised blessings ; still 
have rejected 


, one of the declarations == 


each of those nations, as nations has = 
tion sounded in 
their ears by the servants of God who 3s 
Itistrne 
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and scourgings of the Almighty are 
gradually overtaking them. 

With all that has yet been done to 
warn the pecple and to spread the gos- 
pel of the kingdom in their midst, the 
very great majority of the inhabitants 
of the earth are still in total ignorance 
of its existence and importance. In 
many ofthenations of Europe,such fo 
instance as Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
the minor German States, as well as in 
France and other portions of that con- 
tinent, religious liberty has been so 
restricted, that though the Elders have 
attempted to proclaim that ‘‘the king- 
dom of God has come,” their efforts 
have been immediately suppressed, and 
they have becn imprisoned or banished. 
But important movements are taking 
place in many of those European na- 
tions. God is removing the barriers 
to the spread of His gospel, granting 
more liberty to the people, and prepar- 
ing the way for His servauts to sound 
the gospel in their ears. The recent 
passage of the civil marriage bill, and 
the establishment of religious liberty 
in Austria are very important measures. 
They are a great blow to the power of 
priestcraft, which is the most insuper- 
able barrier to the cause of truth and 
human freedom. 

In Prussia, Russia, and Turkey the 
spirit of freedom is being awakened, 
and reforms of a civil and religious 
character are being inaugurated; while 
in Italy—the very stronghold of priest- 
craft—the popular mind has so far 
thrown off the shackles of superstition, 
that the ‘‘Holy Father” himself no 
longer retains his position by the will 
of the people, but only by foreign in- 
tervention. 

In France, though the freedom of 
the press is gagged, and religious 
toleration unknown, yet the French 
people are so mercurial, and as a na- 
tion so determinedly opposed to the 
despotism that the bands of the astute 
Louis are liable to be burst any day, 
and an era of political and religious 
liberty inaugurated. 

But it is in Asia, with her hundreds 
of millions of people, where the over- 
ruling power of the Almighty seems to 
be most apparent. The various nations 
of that vast continent have for ages, 
with the genius peculiar to their 
| dwarfed civilization, sought ta perpetu- 
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| ate isolation the most complete in 
character. They have jealously shun. dM of 


ned all intercourse with what ar Ml de 
termed civilized nations, whom th cal 
have regarded as innovators and bar. MAM wh 
barians ; and, while doing 80, hay gra 
nurtured and encouraged class preju- Min. 


dices so intense as to be almost incon- 
ceivable to the minds of the more ep- 
lightened and liberal Caucasian. This 
is the condition of China, the East In. 
dies, Japan, and the other nations of 
Asia, and though great efforts have . 
been made by the Europeans to break 

down the barriers with which they 

have surrounded themselves, they have 

succeeded in accomplishing but litile. i 


But the time has come when their MM tha 
isolation and their prejudices must be Hi lior 
overcome, and they be brought into HM gol 
the family of nations, to take a part BB Sto 
with them in the mighty movements Hi me: 
of the latter days. In the ears of the Hi that 
Pagan Asiatic, as well as in those of HM ack 
the professedly Christian European, Mi beh; 
the message must be sounded, and to MM plet 
this end God is operating in ther has 
midst, and is preparing them for the Mii chas 
proclamation of that gospel which has Mi¥beer 
to be sounded in the ears of every Mii ber; 
creature before the end can come. — fogs 

In India the power of caste is being hav: 
undermined, and the people are being Hof i 
awakened to the fact that they are MMAsia 


brothers, and are equal in the sight o 
the Great Father ; and this is being 
effected not by the efforts of the 6 
called Christians, but by natives, up 
whom the light of reason has dawned, 
and the spirit of truth is operating. 
China and Japan, which for age 
have most zealously and jealously 
avoided intercourse with outside bar 
barians, are now rent with inte 
dissension. ‘The powers that 
whether spiritual or temporal, _ 
ing brought low, and God 1s pind 
with and upon them. He is rend 
the fetters of ignorance, 
and priestcraft, and preparing 
hear the gospel of his Son, tha ; 
honest amongst them may be mace 
participants of its blessings, a0 
a part in the great work of 
days. 
Thus, on every hand, the Losers 
Saint, whether conteinplating ligiow 
of the various political or reve" 


parties among the nations, oF view 
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the effects of the mighty convulsions 


THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN PURCHASE, ETC. 
‘in preparing the way for the spread of 


in : 

n- ture, so common of late, carrying | truth, and the triumph of that king- 
. ieath and destruction in their course, | dom under whose laws full liberty and, 
ey Mam can find that in the contemplation of | justice will be secured to all, and 
wf which; his soul will be filled with | which shel be given into the hands of 
ve titude and praise, for he recognizes | His Saiats for ever and ever.— Deseret 
in all these things the workings of God | Evening News. 

1s 

of 
ve THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN PURCHASE—ITS PROSPECTIVE — 
VALUE. | 

. We see by our Washington news | relations with China, Japan, and the 
eir ME that a nice little check for seven mil- | other countries of Asia—just as the 
be MM lion two hundred thousand dollars in | telegraph and Pacific Railroad are 
ito cold had been handed to Baron de| spanning the American Continent, 
art HB Stoeckl, the Russian Minister, in pay- | and when our steamship lines have 
nts ment for the Alaska purchase, and |commenced to traverse the Pacific 
he MB that the Baron had the happiness to | Ocean—the way isopened to usthrough 
of MB acknowledge the receipt in form in| our own territory of making an easy 
an, MB behalf of his government. This com- | telegraph communication between the 
to pletes the transaction. A great deal | two hemispheres. The Russian-Ame- 
eit MB has been said for and against this pur- | rican purchase is worth more than we 
the MM chase, and a good deal of ridicule has | gave for it for this purpose alone, | 
has Mbeen thrown over it about the ice-| A bill has already been introduced 
ory Me bergs, walruses, Esquimaux, Arctic | in Congress to incorporate and aid @ 


fogs, and so forth; but few seemed to 
have realized the importance and value 
of it in our vast opening trade with 
Asia. The United States now touches 
upon Asia. Indeed, it may be said 
we have become one of the Asiatic 
Powers; for portions of our new Ter- 
ntory—some of the islands of the 
Aleutian chain—lie within the Asiatic 
iivision of the globe. This chain of 


lands, stretching from the peninsula 
sly MBof Alaska across to Petropaulovski in 
at lies in a comparatively 
nal emperate climate, and forms a suc- 
. *ssion of bridges or stepping points 


from one Continent to the other. 


ing of them are farther south than 
ing Me north of Scotland, and are sur- 
, rounded by the waters of the Pacific 


and Behriny Sea. They do not leave 
anywhere of more than a few 
undred miles at farthest between 
peice and Asia. They seem as if 
aced there expressly to connect these 
Wo Continents by easy telegraphic 


4 mmunication, and they come into 
of this country at the very 


nck of tine for this purpose. Just 
~ We are opening new and extensive 


| 


company to connect by the magnetic 
telegraph China, Japan, and Russia 
with the United States, by way of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, and 
no doubt it will be passed as soon as 
Congress reassembles. Another Ame- 
rican company, called the East India 
Telegraph Company, has obtained the 
privilege from China for laying tele-: 
graph cables along the Chinese coast, 
to connect all the great and populous 
commercial cities from Canton to the 
Yellow Sea. The company is about 
to manufacture some eight hundred 
miles of cable for this object, and 
within a year or two the Chinese will 
learn from practical experience the 
immense value of this great agent of 
modern civilization. en that cable 
is laid, and a connection made with . 
it by others along the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, we shall be in instant 
communication with China and other. 
parts of Asia. But this will only be 
the commencement of what will be, 

accomplished in the eud. It will not 
be many years, probably, before: the 
vast and populous empire of Ching — 
will have a network of telegraphs like: 
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this country and the countries of Eu- 
rope. The Chinese are an enterprising 

ple, and as soon as they learn the 
value of the telegraph, they will not 
be slow to use it. These great move- 
ments, together with the arrival and 
work of the extraordinary Embassy 
from China, open up the prospect of a 
mighty future for American commerce 
and development. As to Alaska, we 
know not yet what its territory may 
bring forth. The last news from there 
informs us of the discovery of valuable 
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coal mines, the coal of which is said to 
be pure anthracite and superior t 
Lehigh. Every way there appears tp 
be a wonderful future opening in the 
trade and development of our Pacife 
States and Territories, from which, of 
course, New York and the easter 
side of the Continent generally must 
be greatly benefited. We have no 
reason to begrudge that little check 
of seven million two hundred thov- 
sand dollars in gold to Russia for the 


Alaska purchase.—New York Herald, 
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Great Salt Lake City, 
Utah, June 18th. 

To the Editor of the Utica Morning 

Herald. 
After several days, weeks, and if a 
pedestrian, a months’s travel over a 
country where scarcely a sign of civili- 
zation is to be seen, save the emigrant’s 
tent or the half civilized mountaineer’s 
rude hut, it is not surprising that let- 
ter writers sliould be a little exaggera- 
tive in their praise of this saintly city 
of Salt Lake. | | 
When I came down off the snowy 
cliffs of the Wasatch Mountains, and 
found myself in a city of twenty thou- 
sand creatures of my own species, 
living in houses resembling those I 
had been accustomed to see in the 
Atlantic States, speaking my native 
tongue, eating at tables, sitting in 
chairs, sleeping in beds, and dressing 
in clothes made from spun wool instead 
of the skins of wild animals, it seemed 
as if I had come back on earth after 
a five week’s journey throngh a land 
of sage brush, grease wood, wild men 
and savage Indians. My student 
friends from Ohio turned their faces 
towards the Buckeye State even before 
they had seen the western slope of the 
second range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and after passing Fort Bridger and the 
danger from hostile Indians, I came 
on a day in advance of the train alone, 
reaching Salt Lake Sunday afternoon, 
as the inhabitants were returning 


I had often heard that the Mormons 
were much opposed to the coming 
among them of straggling Gentiles, ex- 
cept they came in neat apparel, were 
well introduced, and carried with them 
the appearance of respectability. On 
this account I was a little sby, and 
turned into a less frequented street, 
for certainly neither saint nor sinner 
ever entered the sacred bounds of Salt 
Lake so illy prepared in these three 
particulars. My shabby apparel would 
have rendered me odious even to the 
inhabitants of Post street or Five 
Points. The rusty chip hat on ny 
head had been used for a pillow untl 
scarcely a chip was left. The remains 
of my coat were not only coated with 
grease and dirt, but had parted com- 
pany in so many places that it - 
come to be nothing but a bunch : 
loose rags tied over my shoulders. + 
complete the unexaggerated picture, 
the Indians had stolen my shoes 
fore I left the train, and I was i 
proaching Salt Lake with my feet Ui ! 
up in some old pieces of worn out gm 
ney sacks I had picked up by the 7 
At the edge of the town our Hi, 
Young’s Woollen Factory. | A it 
further on was the Utah penton 
The doors being ajar, and the te rs 
boxes being om I conclud : 

enitentiary birds of the territory : 
aor sent out to haul freight ie 
Cheyenne. Near this deserted a 
was a large flouring mill. A mule 


m their afternoon devotions. | 


a half to my right, snuggled in at 
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fot of the mountains, lay Camp Don- | 
glass. Way down the valley so far as 
the eye could reach, in front of me, on 
my right hand and on my left, were 
blooming orchards of peach, apple, 
plum, and pear. Every fence was 
lined with a thick hedge of gooseber- 
ries and currants. The houses were 
small, many no more than a single 
room, but exquisitely neat. Every one 
was surrounded by a well-tilled vege- 
table and flower garden. There was a 
simplicity and home-like appearance 
to these unpretending Mormon cottage 
homes that is almost entirely foreign 
to this excitable, unsteady, and unset- 
tled American age and people. They 
reminded me of the cosey retreats of 
the Scottish peasants—-the people of 
Campbell, Ramsey, and Burns—on 
that beautiful and blooming Isle of 
Arran. Here is also something of that 
home-loving taste that is such a mark- 
ed feature in the English character all 
over the world. The enchantments of 
these flowery retreats made me forget 
my uncomely figure, and led me on 


be into the heart of the city. The streets 
a were as noiseless as if it had been the 
ss dead of night. All places of business 
at Me Were closed ; there were no gawking 
a loafers in front of the hotels; there 
Ro boisterous conversation any- 
the where ; no oaths were heard ; no one 
‘ofan wtoxicated unless with the flowers and 
m snowy blossoms that filled the cooling 
tifa yetgentle breeze from the lake with 
their exhilarating fragrance. 

rm I stopped by the side of a vine 


covered fence, and was admiring the 
wife “steful arrangement of the plats of 

flowers and shrubbery, in front of a 
dwelling of more aristocratic appear- 


To 

than any I had passed before, 
> Ma When a middle aged lady, dressed with 
i becoming neatness, descended the pol- 
Shed stone steps, and recognizing me, 
‘ inquired if 1 was fond of flowers. 
; iving her an affirmative answer, she 
that perhaps they had more 
l n their share, and if I would rest 
in a rustic chair inside the gate, 
k should have some to: take with me. 


With her own hands she culled a choice 

uquet, and as she presented it I 
asked to whom I was indebted for so 
wncommon an act of courtesy to a 
stranger. Her voice softened almost 
toa whisper, while a slight flush came 


f 
’ 


to her face as she answered Mrs. 
President Young! Sixty-five angels 
like her I thought would be too much 
of a blessing for any one of us poor 
mortals here below, even though he be 
like her unnatural husband, ‘‘ The 
Lion of the Lord.” I should not have 
troubled the reader with this little 
personal circumstance did it not ex~ 
press the true spirit of Christian polite- 
ness, that I have witnessed on all sides 
since I entered the Mormon city. It | 
is also so rare in this aristocratic 
and among the monied aristocracy 
the American people, to find one who 
does not think it humiliating to try te 
cheer the heart or lighten the cares 
and troubles of a supposed inferior or 
unfortunate fellow being. A bunch of | 
flowers costs but little, an approving 
smile or a kind word costs still lesa, 
either may give life and hope to the 
poor—perhaps forsaken—wretch that 
passes your door. He is flattered and 
favored who can favor in return, but 
from a straggling stranger in rags no- 
thing is expected. Before such, a i 
son acts out his true nature, and in 
this particular I claim an advantage 
over all other travellers in learning 
the true character of the people I go 
among. 
I have been in Salt Lake long enough 
and have seen enough of the people to 
form an opinion of Mormons and of 
their religion. . . . They as 
honestly and sincerely believe them- 
selves the elect of the Lord as does the 


man in the Utica Asylum believe him- 


self to be the President of the United 
States. The same is equally true of 
Catholics, as well as every Gentile — 
church with which I have an acquain- 
tance. But what people think and 
believe is their own property; only the 
actions concern the outside world. 
eo ee It is a deplorable fact, yet 
nevertheless true, that virtuous womem 
in our western cities are exceptions te 
the general rule, while the truth will — 
sustain the assertion, that there is not 
a single harlot in this Mormon city of 
Salt lake. No man can procure a li- 
cense to marry in the Mormon faith, 
except he be in a condition to support 
a family, and it is not always that @ 
man can take more Pec, Sa wife, 
even if he be so disposed. -Besidgs 


polygamy is not so gene 
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among the Mormons as has been re- | painted expressly for this theatre 


presented. I am credibly informed 
that of the one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand Mormons in Utah Terri- 
tory not over fifty per cent. believe in 
polygamy, and ere the railroad has 
passed here many years, polygamy, in 
its present form, will be swept away 
altogether. [ Wait and see.—Ed. Star. ] 

Aside from their religion, the Mor- 
mons are flesh and blood. Human 
nature is considerably the same here 
as in other parts of the world., In re- 
finement, true gentility, and polite 
education, the people of Salt Lake ex- 
cel those of any other community I 
have ever visited. The chief popula- 
tion is made up of the better classes (I 
don’t mean the aristocracy), of Scot- 
land and Envland. There are a good 
many Danes and Swedes, as well as 

ople from other parts of the Old 

orld, but the main foreign popula- 
tion is from England. 

It is easy to say much about the 
general appearance of Salt Lake City, 
her theatre, temple, tabernacle, plan 
of irrigation, regular streets, spacious 
yards, sulphur springs, lofty moun- 
tains, healthy climate and shady walks, 
but difficult to do so and not fall in 


The tabernacle not yet being comple- 
ted, the theatre is really the dis- 
tinguishing architectural structure, es- 
pecially the inside of it. It was built 
and belongs to President Brigham 
Young. In size, commodious arrange- 
- Ments, and in artistic decorations, it 
has but one superior—except it be in 
San Francisco—in the United States, 
and that one is Niblo’s Garden, in 
New York. It is larger than the 
Olympic, and more tastefully finished 
than Wallack’s. It is superior in every 
respect to the noted Royal Theatre in 
Edinburgh, or either the Oxford in 
London, and compares favorably with 
Drury Lane. The outside of the build- 
ing begins to show signs of decay, and 
is greatly in need of several good coats 
of paint to give it an outward appear- 
ance the interior so justly warrants. 
On Wednesday evening I witnessed 
Augustine Daly’s great play, ‘** Under 
the Gaslight.” I had seen the same 
play in several of our best American 
‘theatres, but never with equal effect 
in which it was brought out here. 
The scenery was beautiful, and was 
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There is considerable complaint on the 
‘side of hard times and scarcity of 
the style and matter of scores of others. | 


a Mormon artist. It comprised the 
Hudson river and views of the Ney 
York harbor by starlight, the sea shor 
at Long Branch at sunset, and the 
Tombs, Baxter street and Fifth avenne 
by moonlight. The lights and shades 
of life in New York, its poverty, its 
vice and crime, its riches, its pride, its 
virtue, its outcasts, and the whole line 
of deviltry connected with the 0. 
called fashionable religious society in 
Gotham, were vivid aud truthfully 
delineated. I procured a front seat, 
price $1, in the first tier or dress circle, 
that 1 might have a better opportunity 
to sketch the audience.  Notwith. 
standing the great size of the house 
and the busy season of the year, every 
seat was occupied. . . . . The 
whole audience was tastefully attired, 
and extremely quiet and respectable 
in appearance. That part of the play 
representing the life among the lowly 
in New York, seemed to excite the 
utmost interest from all present. It 
is a phase of life unknown in Salt 
Lake. But few here are extremely 
rich, while none are distressingly poor. 


money. The Indian troubles is keep- 
ing back their overland immigration 
to Nevada and California, which has 
been the great support to Salt Lake in 
years gone for ever. Brigham’s rail- 
road contract is expected to make 
money plenty and times lively for the 
next six months at least. By another 
season the railroad will either be com- 
pleted to this place or thirty miles 
north, and from thenceforth Salt Lake 
City will take its place as one of the 
most fashionable and agreeable water- 
ing places and summer resorts on the 
American continent. The wealthy 
denizens of the metropolitan cities 
along the Atlantic will find here - 
only the life-giving mountain alr, ba 
also all the intellectual advantages av 
enjoyments left behind. They 
here find all the romance of a mour 
tain retreat combined with the so 
forts of refined city society. 4 omy 
hope that this fair city. whether it 9 
tinues to prosper under Mormon X 
Gentile rule, may be as well govern 
may have as few disreputable ee 
tants, and may be as peacable’ 


happy as it is to-day. 2 
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THE FREE DISCUSSION OF RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


OF RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 


tre 3 

ths. THE FREE DISCUSSION 
OW | 

Shore 

d the ll The following is an extract from a 

venue MM work with the above title, by Dr. 

hades ME Samuel Hinds, who from 1849 to 1857 

Y, its HM was Bishop of Norwich :— 

le, its It may be said that, if the principle 

é line HN J am advocating were generally adopt- 

Med, the result must be a perpetual 

ty in IMM shifting and unsettling of men’s views, 

fully Mi even the most sacred; and that we 

Seat, MM should rather endeavor to keep them 

ircle, MMM steadfast in the faith. My reply is, 

lnity HM that what I am advocating is not that 

with: MM we should unsettle men’s minds, or 


stimulate them to shift or change ; 
but that we should accommodate our- 
selves to that which is a law of Provi- 
dence to us. Man’s history 1s through- 
outa shifting scene; all his progress 
in science, art, civilization, and what- 
ever else betters his condition, is ne- 
cessarily a shifting scene. Religion is 
no exception to this. Indeed, the 
progress which takes place in other 
things forces on us some correspond- 
Ing progress in religion. Granted, 
that revelation remains, like the laws 
of the universe, unchanged and un- 
changeable, it is not the less subject, 


18 Me and phases. The Word of God is Di- 
10 vine, and, like its author, without 
vaniableness or shadow of turning ; 
: but its interpretation and application 
e arehuman, aud, like everything hu- 
er man, must be imperfect, and require, 
n- from time to time, revision, amend- 
@ He ment, improvement. When the cur- 
© B® vent of men’s thoughts sets in the 
le direction of such changes, it is surely 

wiser, and more in accordance with 

the designs of Providence, that we 

should labor to guide the movement, 

tather than to resist it—to direct the 


than to embank it, only to make it 
stronger and less controllable when it 
overthrows its barrier. There is dan- 
ger that, in the conflict between pre- 
— and innovation, many will make 
mrt nb of all faith, many more of 
_ It cannot be God’s will 
t such mischiefs should arise ; and 

they do befall us, who will be an- 
‘werable for them? Who will not be 
ee for them? Who, at all 


as are those laws, to new adaptations. 


rising flood into safe channels, rather 


events, amongst those who are quali- 
fied to counsel and instruct, can fold 
bis arms and look on indolently, se- 
cure that he will have no share in re- 
sponsibility for the issue? Nor ought 
we to exclude from our view collateral 
movements of vast sweep and sway 
which must, more or less, affect the — 
religious movement. The reform of 
Parliament, with its exciting spread 
of political power and political dis-. 
cussion, and the proposed disestablish- 
ment of the Established Church in 
Ireland, are likely to put the public’ 
mind into a frame for thinking and: 
acting with corresponding boldness on; 
a subject which, more than any, comes. 
home to the hearts and consciences. of 
all. And how will the public deal 
with this subject? Let us hope and 
trust not otherwise than with the 
other great movements. The dangers. 
which are apprehended from both these. 
will, no doubt, be mitigated, if not 
altogether averted, by the free and 
thorough discussion to which they are’ 
subjected. It is this that in England 
diffuses familiarity with whatever so-: 
cial change is proposed, and by doing: 
so clears away from it gradually all. 
that is ideal, unpractical, and unsafe. 
Hence, the business-like temper in 
which, at length, not only Parliament, 
but the public press and the indivi-’ 
dual, deal eventually with the most. 
exciting measures; hence the sober 
common sense which ultimately pre- 
vails over party spirit, and over vision- 
ary theories. Very unwise would it’ 
be, if it were possible, to exempt reli-' 
gion from this winnowing process, 
through a misapplied reverence for it, , 
Free discussion is not less satay in 
this than in secular matters. It is 
the safety-valve for theological rancor; 
it is the appropriate instrument of an 
enlightened age for ‘driving away/all. 
erroneous and strange. doctrines con; 
trary to God’s Word,’ as penal legisla- 
tion is of an age of bigotry and into- 
lerance ; it is the Englishman’s mode 
now of settling peaceably and con» 
servatively what formerly might have 


proved revolutionary and. destructive. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1868. 
es THE HAND OF GOD AMONG THE NATIONS. 


TuE treaty entered into between China and the United States, is a matter of 
the greatest importance to the whole world. China, the most populous nation 
en the earth, has been hitherto the most secluded. Although some of ber 
ports have of late years been open to commerce, very little is really known of 
her institutions, her people, or the interior of her territory. For many centt- 
ries she has been shut up from intercourse with other nations, and has been 
self-sustaining. The Chinese are indeed a peculiar people. Their manners 
and customs differ as much from ours, as do their features and their language. 
Though strangers to European civilization, they are not barbarians, but ares 
cultivated race, and are proficient in many arts which other nations may profit 
ably learn from them. They consider themselves the foremost nation in the 
world, as well as the most ancient. Their traditions reach back for thousands 
of years, making Scripture chronology comparatively of modern date. 

It is a singular fact that the professedly oldest, and certainly the most con 
servative nation, should step forth out of the seclusion of centuries, and strike 
hands with the youngest, and that, too, a nation established upon the most tro 
advanced principles of republicanism. Another exemplification of the axiom Hw 
‘extremes meet.” The “Brother of the Sun,” the embodiment of the to 
‘‘ divine right” principle, steps down from the throne of his ‘‘ celestial empire’ pe 
to fraternize with the representatives of ‘‘ popular sovereignty.” Truly this is Hi 4, 
an age of wonders. th 

Correlative with the opening up of the Chinese Empire with its vast tert Bi: 
tory, teeming population, immense wealth, curious arts, and, to us, new modes Hi 
of industry, two other events transpire which show the guiding hand of a T 
Power which overrules human actions, and dovetails human plans to perfect Bi ,, 
Its own designs. One is the Alaska purchase, which throws the United States Bi, 
into close proximity, and opens the way for easy communication with the ‘} 
Asiatic Continent. The other is that wonderful undertaking, attended with Hi, 
such extraordinary success—the great Railroad which will soon connect the Hi; 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Thus as Eastern prejudices begin to give Way, Biba 
and Eastern barriers begin to fall down, means of communication are iy, a 
up to Western intelligence, enterprise, and improvements, connecting the t 
wh le world for mutual advancement and universal brotherhood. 

Who is there so blind, that he cannot discern the hand of the Lord im the t 
rapid and mighty changes of the past few years? While the inventive faculties i , 
ef man have been quickened as they never,were before since the world begat, | 
and the power to communicate with distant parts has been developed to such 
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erection, the desire to hold intercourse with people of other lands and 
gues has laid hold upon the minds of nations which had shunned the out- 
Je world for ages, and the spirit of travel, research, and international com- 
munion, has been intensified upon all. To some, perhaps, these are mere 
wincidences, but to us they are evidences that the Lord is moving among the 
tions for the accomplishment of his own purposes. ‘‘ Every good and per- 
ect gift cometh down from the Father of lights.” It is the light of truth re- 
Hected from the Everlasting Lamp which burns undimmed forever, that glim- 
mers on the minds of men, amid the darkness of this lower world, and shows 
them things before unseen. It is the Spirit of God which moved upon the 
yaters in the beginning, that works upon the souls of nations, and urges them 
forward as the Lord wills. But in all this, He in whose hands are the results 
fevery action, never destroys the free agency of man. God raised up the 
nation of the United States, blessed them with a land choice above all other 
lands, a Constitution under which Liberty could dwell secure and dispense her 
choicest gifts, and opened up before them a path of glory and renown which 
yould lead them to the chief place among nations. He revealed the everlasting 
Gospel in their midst, and commenced the work which he promised through all 
the Prophets he would perform in the latter days. The work of redemption 
for all nations. The dispensation of the fulness of times. The abolishment of 
human tyranny and Satanic influence. The establishment of righteousness 
andthe reign of peace. But the people of the United States have not prized 
the gifts of heaven. They have rejected the Gospel of the kindom, they have 
shed the blood of Prophets and Apostles, they have enacted special laws against _ 
the revelations of God,—violating the Constitution which has made them so 
powerful, and they have, consequently, forfeited the lofty position which they 

might have attained. 
But the purposes of God cannot be frustrated, though men and nations may 
trangress his laws and fail in their calling. He is raising up a nation in the 
West who will hearken to his voice, and who will perform the work he assigns 
» fag © them in spite of all consequences. That nation will be composed of ‘‘ the 
people of the Saints of the Most High,” gathered out of all nations. Their 
destiny may be read in the Book of Daniel the Prophet. The Lord has placed 
them in the very centre of the great highway of the world. Taking into con- 
aideration recent changes and enterprises, and the developments that are im- 
mediate, they occupy the most important locality on the face of the globe. 
The tide of wealth and intelligence which will ebb and flow from east to west, 
and from west to east, will pour its streams from either point into our moun- 
tain State, and while we are benefitted at home, facilities will be afforded for 
h the promulgation of our principles in every corner of the earth. If the hand 
of the Lord can be discovered in the movements of nations, and particularly 
_ opening of China and Japan, and the special opportunities and facilities 
+ orded the United States for trade and intercourse with the East, can it not 
also be palpably seen in the position which He has assigned to the Saints in 

the vales of the mountains ? 
, In obedience to the commandment of the Lord, that this Gospel should be 


: oe to every nation and tongue and people, our missionaries have gone 
orth to almost every land under heaven, and, among others, to China and © <. 


Siam, But little was accomplished, in consequence of the immense difficulties 
Which the Elders had to encounter, and the mission was left until the Lord 


a 
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should epen up the way. The following extract from Articles 4 and 5 of the 
treaty between the United States Government and the Emperor of Ching . 
shows that the Lord is breaking down some of the walls which shut out his ML 
servants in 1853 :—‘‘It is further egreed that citizens of the United States in ral 
China, of every religious persuasion, and Chinese subjects in the United State, 
shall enjoy entire liberty of conscience, and shall be exempt from ail disability 
or persecution on account of their religious faith or worship in either country.” i ira 
‘The United States of America, and the Emperor of China, cordially recognize i ¥2: 
the inherent and inalienable mght of man to change his home and allegiance, i ™ 
and also the mutual advantages of the free migration and emigration of their 
citizeuis and subjects respectively from the one country to the other, for the Hi the 
purposes of cnrivsity, trade, or as permanent residents. The high contracting Hi br: 
parties therefore join jin reprobating any other than an entirely voluntary 2 
emigration for these purposes.” These are most important agreements, and 
will be appreciated by no people more than by the Saints, whose mission itis Ki 
to spread light and truth among all nations. iS : : ral 
The Lord is not only breaking down ancient prejudices and barriers in the 9 vb 
East, but he is also leading the peoples of the West into a more liberal and Je 
tolerant spirit, and to an independence of thought which is qui‘e alarming to 
fossilized ecclesiastics and politicians. All nations and classes are being 
aroused to think for themselves, and to perceive that there is room for improve: Mi ji: 
nent in every branch of knowledge, whether natural or spiritual. And he 3 di 
will break asunder the fetters which are around the nations of Europe—he wil 3 % 
throw down the institutions of men, green with the moss of centuries, to make 
way for the light and liberty of the Latter-day Gospel, which contains every 3 |, 
principle that will promote the happiness of mankind either in this world or in fi 
the next. to 
God is working among the nations to prepare the way for his glorious king- W 
dom. Let the earth rejoice and the honest among men be glad, and let the 


wise sce anid understand. All the governments of men will be shaken and . 
overturned, and the dominion under the whole heaven will pass into the hands ¥ 
of the servants of the Lord. All the events of the age are being shaped and Hi u 
prepared to bring about the predictions of the prophets. And happy are they n 
who, by the light of revelation, sent down from on high in these latter times, - 
can discern the hand of the Lord, and are wise enough to work with him ; for ‘ 
they shall have joy in their labors, and shall obtain’ honor and renown 12 the ; 
day of +) 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Ad, Constitution, banks of New- you before crossing the mighty deep ; : 
__ foundjand, July 22, 1868. but having so short a notice to f¢ 
President F. D. Richards. myself, and the Saints now emigrating 
Dear Brother,—Having been relea- | from said Mission, ready and in Laver 
sed from my labors in the Swiss, | pool ‘in time to sail on this ve 
Italian, and German Mission, to re- | and being much hurried, 1 was not é. 
turn to my home in the mountains, I | able to do so; I therefore improve the 
| felt a desire to write a few lines to | present opportunity, and give you? my 


| 


few items. | 

At a special Conference held in Salt 
Lake City, April 10, 1865, I and seve- 
ral others were called to go on missions 
to Europe, and notwithstanding my 
own weakness and inexperience, I felt 
yilling to do the best I could and 
trust in the Lord, realizing that he 
was able and ready to assist his ser- 
yants in the fulfilment of their mis- 
sions and calling. We had a pleasant 
journey across the Plains and through 
the States. I and twenty-six other 
brethren crossed the sea to Liverpool 
in the steamship Loutsvana. 

Having permission from President 
D.H. Wells, I was on a visit to the 
Kent Conference, where 1 found seve- 
ralof my mother’s relatives, none of 
whom were members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
when I received information that I 
and brother John Hoagland had been 
appoirted to labor in the Swiss, Ita- 
lian, and German Mission, under the 
direction of Elder W. P. Nebeker; 
consequently I made my way to Lon- 


me, and we preceeded to our field of 
labor. Our first and greatest labor 
for the remainder of that year, was 
to study the German language, of 
which we were entirely ignorant, and 
which we should have to usv in this 
country. 

Being now amongst people with 
whom we could not converse, we were 
unable to teach either Saints or sin- 
hers by precept, nevertheless we could 
and did endeavor to teach some by 
example, and I believe we did some 
good in that way. By diligent study, 
and through the assistance of the Spi- 
rit of God, by which our minds were 
enlightened and our memories strength- 
ened, we soon became sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the language to enable 
Us to converse with the people a little, 
and we began to feel as though we 
could do something now. Our labors 
were blest, our hearts were cheered 
and comforted, and we rejoiced in 


doing what we could for the cause of 


Zion and to spread the truth. 

I labored as Travelling Elder in 
Canton Zirich and Thurgan, making 
42 occasional tour to East Switzerland, 


rn being appointed by President B. | 
oang, jun., in April 1867, to succeed | 


don, where brother Hoagland joined. 


Elder Nebeker as President of the 
Mission. After he and Elder G. B. 
Spencer started home (in April), Elder 
Hoagland and I were the only valley 
Elders in the Mission, till Elders 
Maeser and Ursenbach arrived in Au- 
The Lord has greatly blessed me 
since I left home. My labors have 
been pleasant to me, and I trast that 
I’ have done some good. I feel as 
though I can return home with a clear 
conscience, realizing that I have done 
something for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God, and hoping that my 
labors have been acceptable to Him 
and his servants. | 
The Saints in Switzerland are 4 
good people ; they are poor, and have 
to work hard, but they are warm- 
hearted, and [ say, may God abund- 
antly bless them for their kindness to 
me, and may those who are honest 
soon have the privilege of gathering 
home to Zion. They rejoice in their 
knowledge of the truth, are zealous 
in trying to serve the Lord, and may 
their faith and good works increase, 
until they share the blessings pro- 
mised to the faithful in Israel. i 
Perhaps a few words about our pre- 
sent voyage might be interesting to 
you. As is usually the case, we had 
not been long on the water before 
some were affected and became sea- 
sick. We have had many calls to ad- 
minister to the offlicted, and in almos 
if not-every case, the prayer of faith 
has healed them. We certainly have 
great reason to be thankful to our Fa- 
ther and God, for he has greatly bles- 
sed us, and up to date not one person 
has died. There are only a few sick 
at present, none dangerously ill, and 
we all hope to live to see the peaceful 
vales of Utah, and join the Saints 
Although rocking on the ocean, we 
have had our pleasures and enjoy- 
ments ; our meetings, held every Sun- 
day, have been very interesting, and 
the instructions given have been to the 
point and beneficial to all. Some of 
the brethren (returning missionaries) 
have been rather unwell. Brother C. 


| P. Liston has had an unpleasant time — 


for two weeks past, but he feels a 
little better now. Brothers Burridge, — 
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the best thus far. We have had a 
good wind for a day or two until 10 
a.m. to-day, since which we are moving 
very slowly. 

Ever praying God to bless you and 
all the faithful, and with best respects 
to all in the office, I remain your bro- 


ther in the Gospel, 
J. 5. Horne. ) 


Ship Constitution, off Sandy Hook, 
August 5, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. | 
Dear Brother,—As we are nearing 
the port of New York, and soon expect 
to set our feet upon land, we write 
to give you a little information in re- 
gard to our voyage across the sea, and 


the general hea!th of the passengers ; 


knowing that you will be pleased to 
learn of our progress, and especially 
to know that thus far we have pursued 
our journey towar!s Zion without 
losing a single soul. 

We left Liverpool, as you are a-. 
ware, on the 24th of June, about one 
o'clock p.m., under very favorable cir- 
cumstances, and after cruising along 
the coasts of Ireland and Wales, en- 
deavoring to work our way out of the 
channel, we managed, after thus spend- 
ing afew days, to get into the open 
sea. Though we have not been far 
off the right course, yet the calms have 
been so frequent, and of longer dura- 
tion than the breezes, that we have 
had a longer passage than was antici- 
pated when we lef: Liverpool. One 
thing, though, has been greatly in our 
favor : the gentleness of the fore part 
of the passage gave the people a gra- 
dual hardening to sea life; so that, 
when afterwards the sea became rough, 
it did not have such a serious effect 
upon them as it ctherwise would have 
done. By this, and other means con- 
nected with the providence of God, 
the lives of all have been spared, and 
not one taken from our little company 
by death or otherwise, for which we 
greatly rejoice in the Lord. 

We organized the company into 
wards, placing an Elder over each 
ward; after which, we selected some 
trusty brethren, who were free handed, 
from each ward, to look after the wel-» 
fare of the sick, and to assist in keep- 
ing cleanliness among the people. 
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tion with the Presidents of each 
and all in connection with us,-enabled 
us to keep things in a healthy condi. 
tion, taking all things into consider. 
tion. We established a time fo 
prayer, both in the morning and even. 
ing, which was pretty punctually at 
tended to by all. We also held Diving 
Service every Sabbath except one, 
which, owing to a severe rain storm 
and rough sea, was skipped. A splen. 
did fceling was enjoyed in our meeting, 
and excellent instructions given. Our 
arrangements for the good of the com- 
pany were so nicely carried out, and 
the faith of the whole company 
great, that the doctor became dull and 
stupid, and, no doubt, would have 
had a very severe attack of the gout, 
had not the ‘‘ medicine chest” con- 
tained a good supply of opium. Of 
course, the doctor felt as though his 
proiession was fast falling into disre- 
pute, and that he would have to follow 
farming soon for a living, or become 
lean. 
Great praise is due to Captain Hat- 
ten for the interest he manifested to 
wards the passengers, and the many 
liberties extended to them, which 
had a great tendency in enabling us 
to keep the health of the company 
ood. He also took much interest 0 
adding to the little celebration which 
we endeavored to get up for the 24th 
of July, as also the 4th, by hoisting 
flags, shooting rockets, and illumina 
ting the ship. Speeches, songs, and 
toasts were indulged in, added to 
which the captain provided a goo 
dinner for the Elders returning home, 
and thus the day was spent with Joy 
and rejoicing, and no doubt will long 
be remembered by the Saints who 
were on the ship. \ 
We are now above Sandy sa 
having passed it without any difficulty, 
and are in hopes to have a tug-boat 
soon. We expect to land this ens 
noon. I think all will be able to lan 
without any difficulty. The compaly 
are all well, unless it be a few yW 
were feeble when they came on al 
With kind love to yourself, and: 
the brethren with you, we aaa” 
most respectfully, your brethren 


_ H. 
the Gospel of Hove. 


These brethren, laboring in conjunc- 


C. P. Listox 
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The delegate in Congress from Utah, 
Mr. W. H. Hooper, has recently given 
sn interesting sketch of that territory 
ina letter. According to this account, 
the Mormons have built up Utah from 
a desert waste, which, 20 years ago, 
was 1200 miles from either settlements 
or navigable rivers. It is now a flou- 
rishing young State, containing 100,000 
inhabitants, with a territorial extension 
of 75,000 square miles. There are 86 
flourishing towns and cities jn the ter- 
ritory, with near 100 post-offices, while 
the grist and saw mills, woollen manu- 
factories, and many other branches of 
the mechanic arts, are quite equal to 
those of the other States. There are 
100 churches, 120 school-houses, and 
three theatres, which equal in appear- 
ance those of the older States. 

The Mormons left Dllinois in 1846, 
crossing Lowa, then a wilderness, and 
encamped on the banks of the Missouri, 
in what was then called the Pottawa- 
tomie country. Here they laid out 
the town now known as Council Bluffs. 
In the spring of 1847, an advanced 
guard of 150 men proceeded to Salt 
Lake Valley, and selected the present 
site of Salt Lake City im July of that 
year. A few of these pioneers, under 
the lead of President Young, returned 
to the Missouri river the same fall, 
leaving most of the men at the Lake 
to plough and plant during the follow- 

ing season. In 1848 the great bulk of 
emigration of that year reached the 
Valley, and found that much had been 
raised for their sustenance. The march 
was attended by many hardships. The 
industry of the emigrants is shown in 


THE REVOLUTIONARY STAGE, ETC. 


AND THE MORMONS. 


the fact that during the tedious jour 


og J 


ney of four months’ duration, the spin- 
ning wheel and loom continued their 
work, and hundreds of yards of goods 

ow motion of ox teams giving an 
portunity to spin and weave while the : 
train was in motion. | as 

The first printing press ever taken 
west of the Missouri was established 
by the Mormons, at Independence, in _ 
the year 1832-3. In 1850 there was — 
not a single roof in Salt Lake City, 
which now contains 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Mormon emigration from Europe, 
frgm 1850 to 1867 inclusive, is esti- 
mated at an annual average of 2000 
souls, or an aggregate of 36,000; while 
the emigration from the old states du- 
ring the same period has been about 
24,000. The estimated cost of taking 
these people to Utah is $8,300,000. 
The emigration from Europe this year 
is put down at 4000 souls. About one- 
third of the emigrants have paid their 
own expenses. The remaining two- 
thirds have been aided by ‘‘the per- 

tual emigrating fund,” which has 

n in organized existence about 20 

years, and is composed_of contribu- 
tions, tithes, legacies, and funds drawn 
from various sources both in Europe 
and America. This fund is kept up 
by the beneficiaries repaying when 
convenient the expense incurred in 
their emigration, so that others may 
receive like assistance. During the 
present year $150,000 was contributed 
in Salt Lake City alone, to enable 
others to reach America.— Philadelphia 
Ledger 


Congress has unanimously voted to sustain Capt. W. H. Hooper in his seat 


as Delegate from Utah.—Ed. Srar. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY STAGE—THE FACTIONS AND THE 
‘PEOPLE. 


Hard as it is to make war, it is harder | 


to make peace ; and the difficulties that 
confront a nation when it is called upon 
to assert its honor or defend its life, to 


ralse Money, organize armies and find | 


generals, are insignificant by compari- 
son with titose it finds in its way when 
it tries to settle conditions for ing 
the proper balance of society. This is 


the experience of all ages. See how 
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grandly Greece made war and pushed 
her successes in it till the most gigantic 
contemporary realm was beneath her 
feet ; and before she could make peace 
she was beneath the feet of others. 
Rome had the same history, for the 
leaders of faction always endeavored 
to make peace in accordance with their 
own extreme views, and this made 
every peace the cause of a new war, 
till Rome fell exhausted. But little of 
the honor that is in every chapter of 
the French revolution is due to the 
accomplishment of the legitimate ob- 
jects of that great struggle; for the 
monarchy was cast down, the founda- 
tion of the republic laid, and its united 
enemies beaten without appalling ex- 
cesses; but these resulted from the 
efiorts to make peace, the attempt to 
reorganize society—always in accord- 
ance with the political views of this or 
that faction. In the history of the 
great rebellion in England we see the 
same fact. ‘She nation put down a 
tyrant with comparative ease ; but the 
trouble came when the question arose 
which of the factions should control in 
the new system. In all these revolu- 
tiunary crises the real danger to a 
people and a government begins after 
the people and the government have 
secured their real triumph; for ther 
comes the hour of faction, and the 
struggle in which the popular percep- 
tion of right and wrong is confused 
and lost in a vile scramble for power 
and office between selfish pretenders. 


SUMMARY 


And this is our danger now. We 
stand between the factions. On one 


hand we have tie radicals, guilty of 
every crime that can stain the history 
of a party; guilty of the meanest chi- 


OF NEWS. 


canery in calling the national Victory 
theirs, and perverting it to their 
purposes ; guilty of outraging humanity 
itself in the disorganization of Souther 
society, and of the most diabolical 
hypocrisy in pretending that their ug 
of the negro is for the sake of equal 
rights; guilty of indescribable dis 
honesty in violating that great pledge 
of the nation that the war was not 
waged against the integrity of the 
States and was only to secure the 
Union. Such is one faction - a party 
whose morality, moderation, and pur- 
pose are fitly typified by such men as 
Butler, Stevens, and Sumner. It 
would be a stolid, servile, and broken 
down people among whom a party in 
such hands would not awaken reaction, 
Reaction, therefore, is earnest, and the 
people repudiate the pretence of these 
leaders to settle the future peace of the 
nation in accordance with the extreme 
views their diseased intellects take of 
our position. But whither will the re- 
action carry us? Into the hands of a 
faction equally to be feared ; into the 
hands of the democrats, who promise 
by authority to reopen the questions 
that began the war—to unsettle what 
was settled by the carnage of four 
years—to revive the spirit that put the 
sections of the country face to face m 
battle. If the democrats come into 
power animated by such a purpose, we 
have nothing before us but a perspec: 
tive of destructive contests, in which 
one or the other political party, a8 it 
succeeds to power, will only use the 
name of the government to gloss a re 
organization whose real object will be 
political revenge.—New York Herald. 


SUMMARY 


OF NEWS. 


THe Terminvs.—The Deseret News 


of July 25th says—Theo. F. Tracy, 


Esq., courteously informs us that he is ‘officially advised that, ‘ commencing 
Sunday next (26th), all trains of the Union Pacific Railroad will run to and 
from Benton, the crossings of the North Fork of the Platte, and seven h 


miles west of Omaha.” 


The New. York Herald of July 22nd states, that 20,000 men are at work on 


the Union Pacific Railroad, and it is intended that 900 miles of the road west 


of Omaha will be open for traffic before winter. 3 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. «BIG 


Tae Sorrest Szat.—A man, describing a church in Scotland, writes to a 
tiend :—‘‘ No velvet cushions in our pews. We don’t go in for style. The 
fattest person has the softest seat.” 

A project is on foot in California to establish a telegra h line from thence to 
China and Japan. It would be a land line through Britis Columbia to Alaska. 
A series of short ocean cables would connect the Alentian peninsula with Kams- 
chaika, which is ouly 500 miles from Japan, and from the latter country Shan- 

hai is only a few hundred miles. | 
g y 

An American paper states that the last winter in the Polar Seas was the mild- 
est, known for 25 years, and that the natives of those seas lort all their winter 
supply of meat, which is usually preserved by being frozen. It is likely thatthe — 
whalers, through the mildness of last winter, will be able to penetrate during 
this summer even further than they did last year in the Polar Sea. 

The local authorities at Baltimore are distributing about $5000 a day amongst 
the families brought into distress by the late floods. It is estimated that to re- 
build the bridges swept away by the flood, and to repair the damaged streets, 
will cost $215,000. 

Some experiments have just been made at Konigsberg with the new arm 
called the Kugelspritz or bullet squirt. It has 37 barrels, all of which can be 
fired from six to nine times a minute, thus making from 200 to 300 shots in 
all. The results appear to have been only moderately satisfactory. 

Governor Warmouth, in his appeal for the aid of the national troops to sup- 
press lawlessness in Louisiana, states that armed bands of desperadoes are mur- 
dering, pluudering, and persecuting the unionists in several parishes, having 
committed 150 murders within two months, and are furthermore organising to 
drive the union men from the state. : ae 

The Newark papers publish news from Mexico that an insurrection, headed 
by Dominguez, has broken out in the province of Vera Cruz, Yellow fever 
was raging in Vera Cruz city. | tees 

The Democratic majority in Kentucky at the late election is reported to have 
been over 85.000. | 

Cattle plague has appeared in the Western States, and is spreading rapidly. 

Another British warship has been despatched on a mission to obtain redress. 
This time the demand is made upon the Chief of Bahrein, who has been guilty 
of piracy in the Persian Gulf. 

Serious troubles seem imminent in the east of Europe. It is stated that a 
new expedition for crossing the Danube into Bulgaria and for promoting an- 
other outbreak in that province is beeing organised under the eyes of the Rouma- 
man Government. The. Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs has apparently 
had his attention drawn to this fresh movement, for he has placed certain res- 
trictions upon the despatch of arms and ammunition to Servia, Roumania, and 

snia, 

A report of the Brazilians having sustained a fresh defeat by the Paraguayans 
has reached this country. It is stated that, on the 16th of July, 10,000 allied 
troops made au attack on Humaita, but were repulsed with the loss of no fewer 
than 3000 men. The allies are also reported to have been defeated in an attack 
upon Chaco, It is likewise alleged that in the recent assault on two of the allied 
Ironclads the Paraguayans obtained actual possession of the vessels, and only 
quitted them because they were covered by a Brazilian battery. __ | 

Gold fields have been discovered in China. The auriferous region is at Che- 
foo, in the province of Shantung. 

At a recent convention of clergymen, it was proposed, after dinner, that 
each should in turn entertain the company with some interesting remarks. 
sony the rest, one drew upon his fancy, and related a dream. In his dream 
© went to heaven, and he described the golden streets, &c. As he rig le. 
one of the divines, who was somewhat noted for his penurious habits, inqui 
jocosely, ‘* Well, did you see anything of me in your dream?” ‘‘Yes, I did.” 

deed ! what wasI doing?” were on yourknees.” ‘‘Praying was I?” 
o—scraping up gold!" | 
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